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PEACE THROUGH CONFERENCES 
I 


TEXT OF AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY MR. LLOYD 
GEORGI AT CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
ON JANUARY 21, 1922 


Reprinted fr Vew York Tin January 22, 1922) 


late the promoters of these meetings upon 


the finest gathering we have seen, representative of 


] 


the Liberals who stood in the nation’s need for national 


unitv. A resolution has been moved and seconded of 


ulation upon a task which if not altogether 


accomplished is well nigh accomplished. Congratu- 


cong4ra 


lations are given to myself and my colleagues on the 
result of our labors. 

The first thing I have to say is that those congratu- 
lations have been directed to the wrong address. 
Chev o 1g] t to have been sent not to those who did it, 
but to those who talked about it and neyer did it 
when they had the chance. It is a fact that we con- 
ducted long, difficult and delicate negotiations. It is 
true that we carried them to a successful issue. It is 
true we took serious decisions and faced grave re- 
sponsibiliti s, some ot us grave! responsibilities than 
others, and I notably refer to my Unionist colleagues. 


But after all, there were others who made speeches, 


who said how it ought to have been done and surely 


the whole credit belongs LO them 
It is true that it could not have been done when 
those speeches were delivered. It is equally true it 


ould not have been done at all in the Way indicated 
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by those speeches, and it is still more true that it 


would never have been done if it had been left to the 


authors of those speeches. However, I am very 1auch 
obliged and glad to know that there are still some 
people who believe that those who did the work are 
entitled at any rate to some share of credit. On be- 
half of my colleagues and myself, who were present 
and who sat throughout all those meetings, I thank 
you cordially for that resolution. 

What matters, however, is that Irish liberty has 
been established within the empire. There are Irish 
Ministers in London today, Irish Ministers arriving 
with their democratic authority from the people of 
their own country who have taken their commission 
from lieutenants of his Majesty’s Government and 
willingly on their appeal by way of peace. 

This is the first time for over a century that you 
have had an Irish Government established with the 
wholehearted sanction of the people of Great Britain. 
There are difficulties before the Irish dominion will 
be established. There will be difficulties after it has 
been established, but the good sense which the Irish 
people demonstrated so clearly in the recent discus- 
sions will enable them to triumph over all these diffi- 
culties and to develop a prosperous and contented 
[reland which will take a high rank among the free 
nations that constitute the British Empire, which will 
be a source not of weakness but of continued and in- 
creasing strength to that empire. 

The thing that struck me so much when I met the 
leading statesmen of other lands recently in the South 
of France was the intense interest taken in the Irish 
settlement. The impression created in every country 
by that settlement was immense. The belief in the 
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enduring common sense and wisdom of the British 
people which had pulled them through so many dif- 
ficulties that appeared at the moment to be invincible 
and the trust which Britain evidently still retained 
in the cohesive qualities of that freedom—all that has 
made a deep impression. It has undoubtedly en- 
hanced the prestige of Britain throughout the world 
and given added value to her counsel and deprived 
altogether her enemies of the force of that taunt that 
we were always willing to give excellent advice to 
other lands which we were unable to follow ourselves. 
That has gone. 

I must correct one of the statements made by my 
friend Mr. Shakespeare. It is by no means the work 
of one man. I am not saying it merely out of compli- 
ment but out of respect for the truth. Every member 
of that delegation worked hard and contributed 
materially, one with one suggestion and one with 
another, and all these were brought together, sifted 
and adapted to the situation. It could not have been 
done without the combined efforts of these men sup- 
ported by their colleagues. I am certain my col- 
leagues here would allow me to single out my Unionist 
colleagues because of the loyal and eminent part which 
they took. 

My fairly long experience of public life teaches me 
that it is easier to face foes than friends. You are 
accustomed to hit in that direction and instinctively 
out it goes. But with friends you are accustomed to 
give the open hand and when they quarrel it goes to 
the heart. And I know how my Unionist colleagues 
must have felt having to encounter the opposition of 
the people they had worked and associated with in 
the lovalty and friendship of their life, and the nation 
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owes a debt of gratitude to them for that greatest 
courage of all, moral courage. That is all I want to} 
say about Ireland. : 

There has been a good deal of talk recently about 
the general election. Who started it? I did not and | 
certainly have not made up my mind about it. It is] 
my business not to do so until the last moment. Then} 
all hear about it. I have nothing to add to the very 
admirable statement made on the subject by my friend 
and colleague, Mr. Chamberlain. I reinforce one} 


observation made by him, that the exercise of this] 


prerogative is not a very suitable subject for public | 
discussion. The only other thing I would say isf 
this, that suggestions, which have been unfortunately | 


made, that a general election was an idea started by 
Liberal Coalitionists in order to get rid of the reform 
of the House of Lords has absolutely no basis in truth 
and is a pure invention. Liberal Coalitionists are just 
as much pledged as any other Liberals to the reform 
of the House of Lords. I was a member of a purely 
Liberal Administration. The head of that Aidenieiel 
tration, Mr. Asquith, pledged himself definitely inf 
most emphatic terms, in most insistent and urgent 
terms, to the reform of the House of Lords and went 
so far as to say, I think about ten years ago, that it | 
was a subject that brooked no delay. So as a member | 
of a Liberal Government I am just as much pledged 
as the Head of the Independent Liberal Party to } 
reform of the House of Lords and our section of the 
party at any rate is not in the habit of shirking dif- 
ficulties. 

But I will tell you one thing we gain by these re- 
ports of a general election. There have been people 


in life who have been fortunate enough, after being 
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abused a good deal, to have had premature report of 
their death, and they read in the papers most glowing 
and kindly obituary notices about themselves. That 
was more or less my feeling in reading the newspapers 
when the report came that there was going to be a 
general election. Before that we were an extravagant, 
wasteful Government, profligate, ruining business 
and trade, and the sooner we were got rid of the 
better. Then somebody said, “Do you know they are 
going?” They turned round and said, “How dare 
they?” 

They said, “Have they not got another two years’ 
reement?” 

“They are willing to surrender that. We expected 


ag 
a paean of joy.” 

“Not at all,” they said. “You will kill trade.” 

“What, getting rid of an extravagant, wasteful 
Government?” 

“Yes. Why, it will cost,” they said, “two millions.” 

But what is that to the thousands of millions we 
have been squandering and are still squandering. ‘Two 
millions spread over two years. It is too much to get 
rid of the most extravagant and prodigal Government 
that this country ever saw. If we stay we are bungling, 
if we go we are tricking. Well, we must either go or 
stay. I will tell you what it all means, and I will tell 
you something else that is interesting. 

It was a speech by Mr. Asquith. Mr. Asquith does 
not like us. It was a speech in parts very amusing 
unconsciously as far as I can see. His complaint is not 
that we are not doing the right thing, but he had done 
it three years ago. That is just like him. He was 
always prompt. He was always ahead of things. No 
“Wait and See” about him. Three years before any 
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one else thought of the things—well, he did it. Well, 
the nation evidently could not keep up with his 
promises, and he now has been indulging in a rather 


dreary tirade about our extravagance and misman- 
agement. 

But I expected them to end this great indictment by 
a passionate demand that we should go, that the coun- 
try should have an opportunity immediately of getting 
rid of us. Not a word. Do you know what it means? 
It means that all these things they have been saying 
and writing and urging are not believed by the peo- 
ple who say them. Otherwise is it conceivable that 
if that were true there would not be insistent demands 
that the nation be asked immediately to pronounce an 
opinion and to save itself from such a disastrous Govy- 
ernment? 

So much have I got to say about a general election, 
but whether the election comes early or comes late— 
and it must come some day—we shall have but one 
policy to put before the country, a policy not dictated 
by electioneering exigencies, but the policy demanded 
by the needs of the country and of the world. 

What is the country doing? What is the country’s 
position? What is the world’s position? We have 
come through an exhausting and devastating war 
which has created an almost unexampled position. 
Not quite. It is comparable perhaps to the position of 
the Napoleonic wars, after which had to be restored 
the position of commerce and the economic life of the 
world. But this was an infinitely greater, it was an 
infinitely more exhausting war—a more costly, more 
destructive war, and therefore the loss which has to 
be repaired is incalculably greater. We have shattered 
trade. We have increased burdens. 
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Now I am going to deal with each if I can have 
your indulgence. Trade is in a worse position through- 
out the world than anybody has ever witnessed. In 
our own land there are 2,000,000 of unemployed. In 
the United States of America there are many more. 
Why is that? There is greater need for our goods in 
the world than ever before; there is less demand. It 
is not so much that the world cannot produce wealth 
which would enable it to pay for those goods if credit 
could be got, but credit is impossible without confi- 
dence and stability, and the problem which confronts 
Great Britain and the world might be summed up 
in one phrase—the restoration of international confi- 
dence, confidence in Great Britain, confidence in other 
countries, but, above all, confidence of one country in 
every other country. 

International confidence is the basis of international 
trade. We are a country above all that depends upon 
international trade. If there is no international trade 
there is desolation here, and to restore that you must 
restore international confidence. 

How can you approach that problem? The electric 
currents of trade must necessarily be irregular and 
feeble in the disturbed atmosphere of the world, and 
without confidence you cannot build up credit, with- 
out credit you cannot have trade, and without trade 
you cannot have subsistence for our people. You can- 
not fill up the exhausted reservoirs depleted by the war. 

Our burdens will become intolerable and bank- 
ruptcy will stare the world in the face unless action is 
taken, international action—not merely action of one 
land, but of all lands. 

How can confidence be established? I am sometimes 
asked by friends of mine, “Why do you devote so 
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much of your time to foreign affairs? Why don’t you 
give more of your time to domestic matters?” 

[ will tell you why. Until you restore peace to the 
world we shall be the greatest victims and sufferers. 
In order to restore confidence you must establish a 


he world. If before 1914 traders had 


real peace in t 
realized that peace was so precarious they would have 
shrunk from the most ordinary happenings. Trade 
has had a great shock in the war. It feels timid, it 
feels frightened, it is scared. You must restore its 
nerve. As long as there are questions which incite 
unrest and create disturbances you will not get trade 
to take the necessary risks. 

Peace must be based upon the firm basis of a good 
understanding amongst all peoples. That is the first 
condition of economic restoration in the world and 
that is the task in front of the Governments, not 
merely our Government, but all Governments 
throughout the world. 

I am one of those who believe (and I think you will 
agree with me) that the less Governments interfere 
with trade the better. For that reason I fully approve 
of the resolution carried yesterday. The Safeguarding 
of Industries Bill is dealing with a purely temporary 
situation of quite an abnormal character. The world 
has never seen anything like it. I am not going to 
plead that we inherited it. We did, as a matter 
of fact. It was based upon resolutions made in an 
eloquent and forcible speech by Mr. Asquith. But I 
do not plead that; I plead the exigencies of inter- 
national finance. But that is a purely temporary con- 
dition. In normal conditions the less Governments 
interfere with trade the better for trade and the better 
for Governments 
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I will tell you what a Government can do. They can 
produce and guarantee only conditions which make 
trade possible. What are those? You talk of pro- 
grams. There is one urgent program, one urgent item 
of a program. Let us inscribe it on our banners: 
“Peace on earth and good will among men.” 

In seeking to establish a general understanding 
among nations you require great patience, for there 
are many distrusts and suspicions. There are men 
who think they could have done it by a stroke of the 
pen had they been at Versailles two or three years 
ago. Those who think that cannot have read the 
foreign press, not then and not now. Otherwise it 
would have cured them of their delusions. But prog- 
ress has been made gradually; it has been made by 
patience, by continuity, by not being in a hurry, by 
not rushing things, carrying the conviction and 
judgment of all peoples along with you gradually as 
they realized the difficulties in the way of extrava- 
gant and extreme proposals. 

The Washington conference has been a notable 
event, one of the outstanding events of the world, 
an example to follow, and we owe a deep debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. Balfour for the notable part which he has 
taken in that conference. It is a source of pride to us 
as Britishers that we should be so represented at that 
great international gathering 

His eloquence, his tact, his high statesmanship, 
have added lustre to an already distinguished career. 

The conference is not over, but great things have 
been already achieved. Were it only an interchange 
of views and the removal of prejudice—four-fifths of 
the difficulties of the world come from suspicions; 
most quarrels are bred in suspicion which should 
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be removed by sensible interchange of opinions—that 
at any rate has been accomplished and I am hopeful 
of much more. Nothing has ever done as much to 
restore a good understanding between the United 
States of America and ourselves and the peace of the 
world largely depends upon that foundation. 

Then, coming to the European situation here, you 
are dealing with old and rooted complications; you 
have old hatreds, old rivalries, old feuds, old sus- 
picions, old distrusts. The best and worst in the 
national lives of European peoples, in their passions 
and in their ideals, are inextricably mixed. When 
you begin to deal with any European problem you 
begin to realize it requires unfailing patience, per- 
sistence, continuity and refusal to be dismayed by 
temporary setbacks. The men who think they can 
cleanse Europe of its ills and straighten out the Euro- 
pean tangle in two or three years are either ignor- 
ant of real conditions or they are misleading their 
public. 

What has happened in France shows how warily 
you have to tread among so many bristling suspicions. 
here is only one way to affect, greatly improve and 
ultimately reach the goal and that is by insisting on 
bringing the nations to the test of reason and not of 
force. 

How are you to do that? Insistent meeting, dis- 
cussing, reasoning and, let us say the word, conference. 
If there had been a conference in 1914, in July, there 
would have been no catastrophe in August; it would 
have been impossible. You watch it. It is my busi- 
ness to watch it, and this is what happens when you 
do not meet to interchange views. Misunderstand- 


ings arise, misunderstandings ripen almost into en- 
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tanglements, fierce controversies begin. After an 
interval you have a conference and misunderstand- 
ings disappear, suspicions are removed and there is 
improved temper, and, although you do not achieve 
the ultimate result you get nearer to it. It is true you 
cannot point to a single conference that has settled 
the entanglements, but each conference is a rung 
in the ladder that enables you to reach ultimate peace 
on earth. 

There are those who go back to an old note and 
say, “Let us get rid of conferences. Let us inter- 
change dispatches and letters.” What follows? 
Each party states its own point of view, and, instead 
of bringing the parties together, it too often hardens 
them in their convictions. You cannot have it out 
with a letter, you cannot argue with a dispatch, you 
cannot reason with a diplomatic message. Come face 
to face and I have profound conviction and faith in 
the ultimate reason of man. 

[ am an optimist, I believe in my fellow-men made 
in the image of God and that if you bring them 
together to talk quietly reason prevails. 

The greatest appeal for the return to old diplomacy 
is made by those who have been devastated by it. 
If you had had a conference under the new methods 
vou would not have had the provinces of France now 
awaiting repair. It is no use gibing at France. It is 
very easy. The men who hate conferences are the 
men of rigid views, the men who dislike facing realities, 
but once in a conference there is somebody, at any 
rate, who brings them face to face with realities. 
There are people who have never looked a reality in 
the face, and it is a good thing forcing them to do it 
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All those who are anxious for peace should have 
the courage to tread the only path that leads to peace 
and believe in open discussion. 

[here is a conference to be held at Genoa, in many 
respects the greatest international conference ever 
held. The nations of Europe without distinction have 
been invited to come. Why have they all been in- 
vited to come? Because we want to put an end to 
these constant wars and rumors of wars, which are 
just as bad, or at least almost as bad, for international 
business as war itself. You hear one day that Russia 
is arming to attack Poland, that Poland is organizing 
an insurrection in the Ukraine, that Russia is going 
to attack Rumania and that Finland is going to 
attack a part of Russia. You hear that one of the 
States that used to constitute the Austrian Empire 
is threatening its neighbors and that its neighbors 
threaten it back. 

here is no stability in that. You cannot build 
up business on that rotten foundation. There are 
rumors and rumbles in Central Europe, and we are 
going to bring the countries together face to face and 
see if there is a chance of bringing them to some 
reasonable understanding. 

The present condition of things is bad for us. That 
that must be so is realized by sensible people in 
Great Britain. hey say, “What a beginning; forty- 
five nations and a thousand experts; what extrava- 
gance; a thousand experts, financial, diplomatic and 
economic.” 

They are cheaper than military experts, their 
retinue is smaller. One thousand experts, and we have 
just concluded an argument conducted between the 
four and a half horrible years! 
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There were 30,000,000 of men engaged in that con- 
ference, there were 10,000,000 of young men left dead 
on the debating ground, ten more millions mutilated, 
fifty billions of expenses. People may better try 
another conference. Look at poor Europe, bleeding, 
devastated, desolate, distressed! Do give us another 
chance of talking together, appealing to reason, see- 
ing whether we cannot get men to listen and seeing 
whether the old sense of brotherhood that is at the 
bottom of all of the human race will not end in grasp- 
ing hands and in friendly cooperation with the rest, 
and not in conflicts that bring disaster and ruin upon 
all. 

When you come to that conference, if men go there, 
if statesmen of all the nations go there determined 
to do their best, determined to remove difficulties 
and not to create them, determined to allay suspicions 
and not to arouse them, determined to help and not 
to hinder, there will be a great pact of peace as a 
result of the conference, and I would appeal from 
here as far as my feeble voice shall extend, not merely 
to this room, but, even more, I would appeal to all 
men in power, to all rulers of men who have got the 
opportunity to determine it, to go there in the spirit 
of peace and peace will ensue. 

Without peace it is no use having economics. For 
that reason we placed deliberately on the agenda of 
this conference the first question of establishing peace 
in Europe. We put it first, why? Because unless 
you can do that it is no use somebody asking :the 
experts to dicuss financial schemes, trade credit 
schemes. The trader won't go out in bad weather, 
he has had enough of it, he is drenched to the skin 
and there is nowhere yet to dry his clothes. You 
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must first of all sweep the clouds away, give him a 
fair and clear atmosphere, and he will go out, and 
the trader will become the missionary of peace. 
Schemes may expedite and schemes may facilitate, 
but without peace every scheme must fail. 

| have one other word to say about the Genoa 
conference. | have read that Lord Grey and I believe 
that Lord Robert Cecil think the Genoa conference 
ought to be left to the League of Nations. I am a 
believer in the League of Nations. I wish some of 
those friends would not run it as if it were a sort of 
little party show too often. They must remember 
the League of Nations is established by the much 
abused Treaty of Versailles, and, therefore, as one 
of the also much abused authors of that much abused 
treaty, I naturally have great belief in what was 
partly the work of my own hands. But you must 
not run a thing like this too hard. If you give work 
to the League of Nations which for special reasons 
it is not adapted to discharge, you do harm to the 
League of Nations. The League of Nations is in the 
making and you cannot make things by written 
constitutions. You must create confidence in it, and 
confidence can only be created by achievement, and 
every failure which the League could very well afford 
when it was well established, every failure at this 
re, Is a ruinous one. It is like the fall of an infant; 
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it may get a broken spine, and it would simply limp 
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for the rest of its days. It must establish itself, but 
it cannot do that if you entrust it with duties which 
at the moment it is obvious, for special reasons, it 
is unfit to carry through to such a full issue. 

I say that in this case we are anxious to get all 
the nations there to this conference. There were two 
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nations who certainly would not be there if the con- 
ference had been summoned under the auspices of 
the League of Nations, and the first is the United 
States of America. | am not going to express an 
opinion as to whether the United States is likely to 
be there at all. If I did I would only do harm. If 
you leave the League of Nations to summon the con- 
ference, it practically rules out the United States of 
America, and the responsibility then would be ours, 
not theirs. Has it ever occurred to them that Russia 
had refused to do anything with the League of Nations. 
We turned the League of Nations on to Russia, I 
forget when, two or three years ago, and Russia 
refused absolutely to have anything to do with it. 
It is not for me to express an opinion. I know some- 
thing of the reasons, from what was said. I am not 
going to discuss that. There is the great fact—there 
are two great nations, and if you are going to establish 
peace and going to get the economic restoration of 
the world, it is necessary that you should get there 
these two nations, and they would not be there if 
the conference were summoned under the auspices 
of the League of Nations. I should think that was 
a satisfactory reason. 

Well, that is what we are doing to restore peace. 
[The Washington conference is establishing peace in 
the great West and I am looking forward to the Genoa 
conference to establish peace in the East. They will 
be like the two wings of the Angel of Peace hovering 
over the world. The trader and financier and manu- 
facturer can go forth without fear ot hidden traps 
and perils and destructions. The worker can labor 
without apprehension. Credit can be given and ex- 
tended and the broken avenues of trade repaired, 
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normal life resumed and the world march on to plenty 
and tranquillity. 

That is our program of peace. There will be no 
peace unless there is real understanding and unless 
understanding is followed by considerable reductions 
in menacing armaments that still encumber and burden 
the world. If you add up the cost of those armaments 
you find they reach appalling dimensions. What is 
the reason? After the Napoleonic wars Europe was 
so exhausted and war was so unpopular you had no 
great European war for forty years. If you can 
succeed in putting off war for one generation at any 
rate it gives the world time to recuperate and recover 
its lost position. 

If an understanding is established in this great 
conference I feel very confident that the nations them- 
selves, burdened as they are with the cost of these 
extravagant armaments, will demand a reduction. 
In this country we are setting the example. We have 
already discarded conscription, reduced our army or 
are reducing it below the pre-war figure. We are 
reducing our navy and our air force. 

Nations must take risks for peace as well as for 
war and the greatest risk that faces a nation now is 
the risk of bankruptcy. 

I meant to have said a word about reparations 
from Germany, which has to be dealt with. I am 
not one of those who believe that Germany ought to 
be let off the payment of that sum for damage wan- 
tonly committed by her. France is laboring under very 
heavy burdens in order to repair that damage, so is 
3elgium, so is Italy and other countries, and Germany 
ought to pay. In a civil suit between individuals, an 
individual would have to pay costs, Germany can 
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pay hers. Germany, like every other country, is 
suffering from the great collapse of international 
trade. Second to ourselves, she depends more upon 
international trade than anybody. She is suffering; 
that is temporary, that can be dealt with by experts. 
As a matter of fact, before the Cannes conference 
dissolved experts had come to an arrangement which 
I think was satisfactory, which | believe Germany 
could have accepted. {t was provisionally agreed 
among us and | am hopeful that something of the 
same kind will be done again, unless folly intervenes. 
But it is a matter that must be dealt with. It must 
be put upon a firm basis so that Europe should know 
exactly where she is. Delay is dangerous and the 
sooner it is settled the better. 

I must say a word about the question of economy 
which has been raised. If there is a general under- 
standing between nations it is easy to walk along 
the path of economy, because it is easier for us to 
curtail our expenditure in the most costly item, and 
that is the provision of security for this country. It 
is essential to reduce the burden of the taxpayer to 
the lowest possible figure consistent with national 
security and efficiency. Year by year since the war 
we have been engaged in cutting down. You must 
not imagine that it is an easy task. There are people 
who talk about the axe. They have no idea of the 
many nails there are in the wood, and unless you are 
competent, more harm is done to your axe than to 
the timber—much. But you must remember that 
every cutting down of expenditure adds to unem- 
ployment, not so much directly as indirectly, and 
you have got—I won't say vested interests, but you 


have got a good many institutions which think that 
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in their present state they are absolutely essential 
to the life of the community. Those who are ex- 
perienced will know the difficulty. 

We sought first of all to produce economy through 
departments. It is almost unfair because each branch 
is naturally concerned about preserving its own 
strength and efficiency, and instinctively, though not 
deliberately, offers resistance. If anybody offered to 
cut off one of your nails, although you might imagine 
they were serving the State in doing so, still natural 
instinct would come and would make you draw back, 
and the same thing applies when you begin to lop 
off in departments. They do not like it, and when 
you cut deep into the branches which they have 
fostered with care, watched the growth of with pride, 
it is very difficult; so we decided on an absolutely 
new experiment. We appointed a committee of busi- 
ness men, with a chairman who had experience of 
several departments. Of course you had the usual 
jeers about business men, but now there is a great 
demand, from people who laugh at us, for the publica- 
tion of this valuable document. When it was appointed 
it was a farce, but now it is asked, “Why is a valuable 
report of these great men withheld from the public 
gaze? There is some reason—the Ministers, of course,” 
say these people, and they demand it. It is just like 
the story of the general election. 

But it will be published. The investigation and 
report are not complete, but we intend to publish it. 
! will not anticipate publication by discussing it. The 
report requires, demands and will involve very drastic, 
very searching, very ruthless cutting down. It will 
provoke criticism and resistance not merely from the 
interests, but from many men honestly concerned 
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about the efficiency of particular branches. But you 
must take some risks. You must take into account 
the state of the national exchequer, you must take 
into account not merely what you would like to do, 
but what you can afford to do. You cannot insure 
against every risk that is likely to arise. If you think 
of every risk that is likely to befall you and take out 
an insurance policy for every one, your income 
vanishes. If we must keep our expenditure within 
our income, take a few reasonable risks so as to avoid 
the risk of bankruptcy, and it is in that spirit that 
| invite the nation to assist us to carry out the report 
of this relentless committee. 

Having established peace abroad, we must have 
peace alt home peace between classes. If inter- 
national trade were restored tomorrow you could not 
reap the full benefit unless there was cordial co- 
operation between all those who are engaged in the 
production of our wealth. One knows how hardly we 
were hit by the great strike of last year. If the whole 
machinery of production is to be torn up and a 
completely new and revolutionary system substituted 
for it by which State action is to take the place of 
individual enterprise, the revival of international 
trade will have comparatively little interest for Great 
Britain, for, while we are engaged in scrapping the 
machinery which has produced our wealth and our 
prosperity, our trade will pass away into other hands 
and may never return. You can only do those things 
successfully if national unity is preserved. That is 
the essential condition. 

More depends on Great Britain than on any land 
if the peace ol Europe is to be restored. Europe and 
the world are looking to the steadiness of Great 
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Britain. She has been steady, she has never stirred, 
she has never wavered; her policy has never fluctu- 
ated. 

That is the source of our power, and if you break 
up national unity and set up a rocky and precarious 
party organization instead of the national organiza- 
tion you have at present, Great Britain goes down. 
If you restore party strife the energies of statesmen, 
which should be devoted entirely to the restoring of 
he position consequent upon the war, will be absorbed 
by petty party politics. My friends and | have been 
engaged in party conflicts. We have taken our fair 
share, but there is one thing about a party fight, 
and that is, it is the most absorbing business that 
ever came to a man. It takes all your energies and 
thoughts and zeal, and very often the smallest point 
is most zealous for argument because it requires more 
zeal in order to drive it home and to attract attention 
to it. That is what will happen if you are going to 
resume the old party fights. Statesmen will have 
their best minds concentrated on partisan squabbles 
at home instead of giving all their energies, all their 
intelligence, all their experience, all their strength 
in pulling the old country through. 

If we had a renewal of party conflict I feel that the 
men whom I see round me and myself could quite 
hold our own from that point of view. I do not dread 
it in the least, | dread it for the country. Since we 
decided upon a policy of national unity, I tell you 
in all honor, I have never given a thought to party 
advantage. I have thought about nothing but the 
means of helping my native land to win through. 
[ joined the Coalition Ministry in 1915. I gave up 
then the position which is regarded as second in the 
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political hierarchy and took in the coalition one of 
the lowest positions. In that coalition I thought | 
could serve the country best. Pardon this personal 
reference. So much of the attack on the coalition 
centres round my highly controversial personality 
that | had to Say it. 

In 1916 I never sought the headship of the coalition. 
I offered to serve under anybody who would do his 
best to win the war. I offered to serve with Mr. 
Bonar Law or with Mr. Balfour, and it is because 
they thought it was better that I should take the 
headship of the coalition that I was chosen. It was 
not my choice, it was not my seeking, it was not my 
proposal; it was entirely theirs. That is why I am 
there. As long as I am there I will do my best, and 
when I cease to be there I will still do my best, and 
when I say that national unity is necessary it is 
because I believe in all consciousness it is essential 
until the country is restored to something like normal 
conditions. 

What is there to quarrel with? We have achieved 
great things by national unity. You would not have 
won the war if there had been a party fight. I have 
seen Ministers trying to give their minds to war in 
other countries when there were faction attacks upon 
them. You could not have done it. You could not 
have settled Ireland if you had returned to the party 
system. It would have been impossible, it would 
have aroused so much prejudice, antagonism and 
hostility. For many reasons it would have been 
impossible for a single party to carry us through. 
The Manchester Guardian very fairly stated that 
you cannot restore the peace of Europe on the two 


party system. Other countries might perhaps do it. 
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I wonder where those countries are. Where are they? 
[here is one great stable country I can see, if Great 
Britain doesn’t deprive the world of the full advantage 
of power and prestige in this great saving land by 
shattering her realities upon wretched party feeling. 
What is there to quarrel about? Is peace Liberal or 
is it Conservative? Which? Gladstone and Bright, 
they were great Peace Ministers, so was Canning, 
so was Peel. Mr. Balfour has achieved the greatest 
triumph that any Minister could possibly have 
accomplished. Is peace a party quarrel? Why 
quarrel about it? Why pull its wings, one by one, 
Liberal dragging this and Conservative dragging that 
until it cannot move? 

What is there to quarrel about? Private enterprise, 
the resistance to revolutionary policy, to the over- 
throw of the individual enterprise that has made this 
country? What is the difference between Liberals and 
Conservatives there? The Liberal says: “I believe 
in freedom, therefore I am opposed to fettering in- 
dustry with any such regulations. I am therefore 
for private and individual enterprise.” That is the 
vay he approaches the question. The Conservative 
says: “I am in favor of maintaining the institutions 
that have created the greatness and prosperity of 
this country. I consider private enterprise to be one 
of them. I approach it from that point of view.” 
3ut they are both serving the same cause. 

[here is one army entering the Citadel from that 
gate and there is another army entering by this gate 
and the Coalitionist says “we are fighting to defend 
the same fortress. Let’s combine forces.” The die- 
hards—and there are die-hards in both parties, there 
are Tory die-hards and there are Liberal die-hards 
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they say: “Well, you have approached from different 
directions. You marched in in that direction, the 
Conservatives marched in in an opposite direction, 
therefore you are fundamentally opposed to each 
other and the first thing you have got to do is to 
fight it out among yourselves as to who shall garrison 
the fortress. The survivors will do it. Meanwhile 
the enemy will march in through the third gate and 
capture and destroy the city. I, with all the emphasis 
at my command, I say it will be fatal in this hour to 
return to the old party conflicts until the task of 
national unity has been accomplished. If that is done 
the responsibility must rest on those who made that 
choice. My friends could not accept that responsi- 
bility, but if we are put to it we shall not shrink from 
our duty. Those are the proposals I got from them. 
Each generation is assigned its task by Providence. 
Sometimes it is assigned to one nation, sometimes to 
another, and the nation that shrinks or shirks it is 
doomed. To one generation the great duty of the 
hour is the winning of religious freedom; to the next 
civil freedom. Another generation is called upon to 
devote its energies and its power to achieving national 
honor and national freedom against great forces that 
threaten them with overthrow. The next generation 
may have the more commonplace task of developing 
the material resources of the country with the help 
of human ingenuity. The next concentrates upon 
making better provision for the toilers who produce 
the wealth. That is the task which is always with 
us. But above all the task committed to this gen- 
eration now is to learn and profit by the lessons of 
the Great War, the lessons scourged into the flesh of 
the world and from which it is still sore and fevered 
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and the lesson that the time has come to inaugurate 
the reign of peace amongst men. 

It is our task especially as a great empire to help 
in bringing peace to the continent which has been 
tormented for unknown ages by the savagery of end- 
less wars, so that this fine and virile race can con- 
centrate their resolute energies in a more serene and 
tranquil atmosphere and make their contribution 


toward solving the eternal problems of mankind. 
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eee [EXT OF THE RESOLUTION OF THE 
e and | SUPREME COUNCIL CALLING 
ution 4 THE GENOA CONFERENCE 


1! from the New York Times, January 


7, 1922.) 
Cannes, January 6, 1922 


The Allied Powers, met in conference, are unani 
mously of the opinion that a conference of an eco 
nomic and financial nature should be called during the 
first weeks of March at which all the European 
powers, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Russia included, should be invited to send representa- 
tives. They consider that such a conference constitutes 
an urgent and essential step toward the economic 
reconstruction of Central and Eastern Europe. They 


are of the firm opinion that the Prime Ministers of 


Cat hon ition oug! ie if possible, to take part themselv« 5 
at this conference so that the recommendations can 
ve al ed on is gule KI 1 ible 

The Allied Powers consider that the restoration of 
the international commerce of Europe, as well as the 
development of the resources of all countries, is 
necessary to increase the amount of productive labor 
and lessen the suffering endured by the European 
peopl 5 

A common effort by the most powerful States is 
necessary to render to the European system its 

, vitality which is now paralyzed. 
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of all obstacles in the way of commerce. It ought to 
be applied also to granting large credits to the most 
feeble countries and to the cooperation of all for the 


restoration of normal production. 

The Allied Powers consider that the fundamental 
and indispensable conditions for the realization of an 
efficacious effort are capable of being defined in 
general terms as follows: 

1. The nations cannot claim the right to dictate 
to each other the principles according to which they 
must organize within their frontiers, their régime of 
property, their economy and their government. It 
is the right of each country to choose for itself the 
system which it prefers. 

2. Nevertheless it is not possible to place foreign 
capital in order to help a country unless the foreigners 
who provide the capital have a certitude that their 
property and their rights will be respected and that 
the fruits of their enterprise will be assured. 

3. This feeling of security cannot be_ reestab- 
lished unless nations or their Governments desiring to 
obtain foreign credits freely engage: (a) To recog- 
nize all public debts and obligations which have 
been contracted, or will be contracted or guaranteed 
by States, municipalities, or other public organiza- 
tions, and to recognize also obligation to restore 
or, in case of default, to indemnify all foreign inter- 
ests for loss or damage which has been caused by 
the confiscation or sequestration of property; (b) to 
establish legal and juristic punishment and assure 
the impartial execution of all commercial or other 
contracts. 

4. The nations ought to have available convenient 


means of exchange; in general, financial and monetary 
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conditions ought to exist which offer sufficient 
guarantees. 

5. All nations ought to engage to abstain from all 
propaganda which is subversive of the political 
system established in other countries. 

6. All nations ought to take a common engagement 
to abstain from all aggression on their neighbors. 

If with a view to assuring the necessary conditions 
for the development of the commerce of Russia the 
Russian Government claims official recognition, the 
Allied Governments cannot accord this recognition 
unless the Russian Government accepts the preceding 


conditions. 


Two lines of postscript are added that the con- 
ference will be held in Italy and that the United 


States will be invited to participate. 
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